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Counsel to our Members as Citizens. 

Our religious Society having always ac- 
knowledged the benefits of civil government, 
we have not the least intention of impairing 
or lessening its salutary obligations, nor of 
debarring our members from the orderly and 
innocent exercise of the privileges and immu- 
nities to which, as citizens, they have an un- 
doubted right. And knowing that it is in- 
cumbent on us, in common with others, to 
bear our part of the public burdens, we have 
ever been willing to render such services for 
the support of legal authority, as may not be 
repugnant to our Christian principles; but it 
is our fervent desire to inculcate the necessity 
of continual watchfulness unto prayer, that no 
part of our conduct, or the ardor and bent of 
our spirits, may manifest that we do not suf- 
ficiently regard the weight and importance of 
our testimony to the dominion of the Messiah, 
the Prince of peace; whose power being over 
all, his real subjects look with hope and con- 
fidence to Him, who alone, in the midst of the 
strife and confusion which may be in the 
kingdoms and governments of this world, can 
persevere in a calm reliance upon his almighty 
arm, and a living faith in his protecting Prov- 
idence. 

Although it is not our business or inclina- 
tion to engage in the discussion of subjects 
which peculiarly belong to the management of 
the affairs of government, yet knowing that 
much excitement does at this time agitate the 
public mind, we cannot but feel very desirous 
that the members of our religious society may 
be preserved upon the only sure foundation, 
which has been the hope and stay of the right- 
eous in every generation—that they may be 
guarded against encouraging the unstable, 
deceitful spirit of party, by joining with polit- 
ical devices, or associations, however spe- 
ciously disguised. 

The peaceable exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, Friends have always left to the private 
judgment of the members; but it is repugnant 
to our religious profession to be concerned in 
any measures which violate the order and 
peace of civil society, under the pretext of 
redressing grievances, or maintaining what 
are considered inalienable rights. As we can- 
not join in any such measures, we believe it is 
safest for our members to refrain from politi- 
cal associations, which will lead them into 
connexion with those, whose sentiments and 
habits are prejudicial to a religious life, and 
may eventuate in acts diametrically opposed 
to the peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom 

and of our testimony thereto. 

The invariable tendency cf political pur- 
suits, is to engross the attention of those who 
devote their time to them, frequently draw- 
ing them to taverns, so that they often be- 
come disqualified for the necessary duties of 
life, suffer great loss in their temporal busi- 
ness, and above all, in a proper concern for 
the salvation of their immortal souls. The 
instability and faithlessness very observable in 
political combinations, frequently involve the 
parties in disappointment and chagrin; de- 
stroying the peace and serenity which apper- 
tain to the Christian life, and unfitting the 
mind for the enjoyment of Divine approba- 
tion. 

At the same time we do not wish to inter- 
fere with the judicious and guarded use of 
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It we are thus redeemed and joined 


We deplore, in common with our fellow-cit- 


izens, the distress in which many are involved; 
but we desire that our attention may be di- 
rected to the primary cause of all our difficul- 
ties and embarrassments. 
tures declare, and experience confirms the 
declaration, that it is righteousness which ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people. When we reflect upon the vices which 
prevail in our land—the libertinism, both in 
principle and practice, which abounds—the 
infidelity and even atheism, in some instances 
openly avowed 


The Holy Scrip- 


the injustice and oppression 
which the native inhabitants of our country, 


and the descendants of the African race have 
suffered and continue to suffer 


-the inordinate 
feasting and revelling, so openly and shae- 
lessly practised, by which the bounties of our 
merciful Creator are wasted and abused—the 
sports and diversions, in which so much pre- 
cious time is squandered, and the sacred name 
dishonored, we need not be surprised that dis- 
tress and confusion should be permitted to 
overtake us. 

In the general consequences of these vices, 
in every thing which affects or endangers our 
beloved country, we are all deeply interested. 
As members of a religious body, professing 
belief in the inward manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, we are especially bound to exam- 
ine the nature and influence of our example 
whether our lives and conversation are a stand- 
ing protest against the iniquities which are in 
the world; or whether we are giving counte- 
nance to corrupt principles and practices. 
We believe that the call of the Lord to the 
members of our religious society is, to with- 
draw, in a greater degree, from the pursuit, 
and even from the desire of accumulating 
wealth—from the surcfeiting cares and pleas- 
ures of the world, its maxims and policy, and 
sincerely to gather to the teachings and re- 
quirings of his Spirit, clearly made known in 
the heart. To this Divine leader our primitive 
Friends were gathered; by it they were made 
quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
and wise in things pertaining to the heavenly 
kingdom. It was this which opened the Scrip- 
tures, and prepared them, from living experi- 
ence, to bear those precious and unchangeable 
testimonies to the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, which have exerted an extensive and 
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their civil rights, we feel concerned to remind | salutary influence in the world. 0 Friends, 
our beloved Friends of the danger of being 
drawn into the vortex of party strife and con- | 
tention; and also of the obligation we are un- 
der, to walk in all respects conformably to 
the purity of the Christian character. 
member, that we are bought with a price, of 
no less value than the precious blood of Christ; 
and are solemnly called upon to glorify God in 
all things—to show, that being redeemed from 
the spirit of the world, its fluctuating policy 
and customs, we are joined to the Lord ina 
perpetual covenant, never to be broken. 
specting his disciples our Redeemer said: ‘*They 
are not of the world, even as 1 am not of the 
world.” 
to the Lord, the primary object of our desire 
and pursuit will be, to exalt and spread, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, the kingdom of the 
Messiah upon the earth; and by the salutary 
influence of virtuuus example, we should also 
contribute to the preservation of order, and 
the strength of civil government. 


our responsibility is exceedingly great; much 
has been given and much is required of yg, 
The Lord of the vineyard is looking for fruit 
proportionate to the gifts he has bestowed, 
But if we should sell the blessing for the 
gratification of the carnal mind, in heaping 
up the fading treasures and comforts of this 
world, or for the love of fame and distinction 
amongst men, we shall suffer irretrievable 
loss, and fail to answer his purposes, in maip. 
taining the testimonies which our forefathers 


faithfully bore, even in the midst of bitter ~ 


persecution; and which we believe will not be 
suffered to fall to the ground. 
(To be concluded.) 


citemnmmanddlaliiiiasaaanlie 

MORAL OBLIGATIONS OF DEBTORS. —The fol- 
lowing question was proposed to the Christian 
Union: 

A conscientious, zealous Christian, head of 
a family, fails in business, and gives up all to 
creditors, but still leaves debts unsatisfied to 
the amount of his original capital. He is re- 
leased from further cbligations by the law, 
gets a start, accumulates barely capital 
enough to run his business, and thereby sup- 
port his family economically. Does his Chris- 
tian duty require him to surrender this capi- 
tal to pay old debts. Will his refusal to do 
so debar him from future happiness beyond 
the grave? 

The editor replies: 

This is a hard question. We are nota 
judge to decide what shall keep a man out of 
heaven. [But, in the first place, let the in 
solvent debtor clear his mind utterly from the 
delusion that the human law can ever absolve 
him from his obligation to pay honest debts. 
He is a debtor as much as ever,—the only 
difference being that the law gives him and 
not his creditors the control of his property. 
Now the question is thus reduced to a simple 
one, we can see that such a man has no moral 
right to refuse payment that he would not 
have had if the law had never intervened. If 
the absolute necessity of his family excuses 
him from the payment of debts, he is excused. 
But a court of bankruptcy must not be al- 
lowed to keep a Christian’s conscience; if any 
say this is hard, we say that honesty is often 
hard, and it were well for men to consider 
what the consequences may be before they in- 
cur debt. It is hard for all debtors to pay, 
no doubt, but what of the creditor whose 
money was lent? 

THE LORD OUR KEEPER. 
(Psalm exxi.) 
Up to the hills I'll lift mine eyes ; 
O, whence shall come mine aid? 
My help shall from the Lord arise, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 


He will not let thy foot be moved; 
Thy keeper will not sleep. 

Nor sleep nor slumber shall He take 
Who doth his Israel keep. 


The Lord thy faithful Keeper is; 
Thy shade upon thy right. 

The sun shall smite thee not by day, 
Nor yet the moon by night. 


The Lord shall keep thee from all ill; 
The Lord thy soul watch o’er ; 
Shall keep thy going out and in, 
Henceforth forevermore. 
—E. A. Collier. 
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Rags and Tags and Velvet Gowns. 


“There was a new boy at school yesterday, 
’n he had great patches on his knees ; ’n when 
we choosed up the boys didn’t choose him ; ’n 
his face got red, oh! as red as fire; ’n he 
walked away ’n stood lookin’ off over the 


_ water at the ships. Served him right, | say.’’ 


Ted had been rattling on in this fashion for 
at least fifteen minutes; and mamma, who 
was reading up for her next club paper, hardly 
heard a word ; but this last caught her atten- 
tion, and she looked over the top of the book 
with a little start. 

“Perhaps he was watching for his ship to 
come in,” said she, quietly. 

If Ted could have seen the rest of her face 
he would have done some thinking before he 
said any more. 

“His ship! ’Tisn’t likely a boy like him 
would have a ship—is it now? Course he 
can’t help the patches, p’r’aps,’’ said Ted, 
condescendingly, ‘‘but he oughtn’t to come to 
a pay school with us. Harold Winston said it 
wasn’t-—-suitable ; and so did all the other 
boys. He ought to go to the public school 
where the other patches are.’’ 

Mamma’s eyebrows went up ina fashion 
that would have alarmed Ted if he had hap- 
pened to look at her, but he was stroking the 
spotless knees of his own velvet tronsers. 

“‘T used to know a boy who wore patches.”’ 

“You, mamma?” cried Ted. 

“Yes. I used to play with him every day. 
Patches and bare brown feet, and a hat with- 
out any brim.” 

““Was he a nice boy?” asked Ted, doubt- 
fully. 

“| think, taking everything into considera- 
tion, he was the nicest boy | ever knew,” said 
mamma, with an emphatic little nod. ‘‘And 
lought to know, for I went to school with 
him for years.” 

“"’N when the boys choosed up did they 
leave him out?” asked Ted. 

“Oh, dear me, no!” said mamma, decidedly. 
“They wouldn’t for the world have done any- 
thing so impolite.” 

Ted looked blank for a moment. 
face grew red, oh! as red as fire. 

‘His ship hadn’t come in then,” continued 
mamma; ‘‘but it has since. Heowns a big 
factory now.” 

‘“W-w-hat’s his name?” sputtered Ted. 

“John Hartley Livingston.” 

“Uncle John Livin’ston? ” 

Mamma nodded. ‘‘ All boys who wear 
patches—and bare brown feet—don’t become 
tich men ; but I fear they are more apt to be- 
come something worth while than boys who 
wear—velvet suits, because they are used to 
hardships and dirt and disagreeable things. 
Men who amount to something have a great 
deal of hard, disagreeable work to do.”’ 

“This is my best suit, anyway,” cried Ted, 
twisting in his chair. ‘‘I don’t always wear 
velvet. You know I wore it ’cause it was Fri- 
day and speakin’ day.” 

Mamma went back to her book, and Ted 
stole away and lay down on a fluffy white rug 
with his feet on the seat of the sofa—a favor- 
ite position of his when he wanted to think. 

Monday night he came home greatly ex- 
cited and stood before his mother with his feet 
crossed. 

“The boys choosed again, ’n I choosed the 


Then his 


patched boy, ’n they wouldn’t let him play, ’n 
we went off ’n played mumblety-peg by our 
two selves,”’ he cried, the words fairly tum- 
»ling over each other. Then he uncrossed his 
feet and swung the under one forward. There 
was a jagged hole in the knee of his trousers. 
***N I want that patched,’’ he cried, with a 
defiant ring in his voice. ‘‘If you please, 
mamma,”’ he added, in gentler tones. 

** Very well,” said mamma, soberly, but her 
mouth was smiling behind the book. 

*“The boys have all come ’round, mamma,” 
Ted announced, cheerfully, a week later. 
*“ Harold Winston came ’round to-day. He 
held out two days longer ’n any of the rest, ’n 
he did hate to give in, but he got tired of 
walkin’ ’round all by himself.”—S. S. Times. 


The Age of Miracles. 


Anne A. Preston, of Wellington, Conn., re- 
lates nearly as follows what she heard ex- 
pressed at a small meeting in a certain rural 
retreat in the summer. 

One day a sweet, refined young woman re- 
lated to us this wonderful experience. As 
she arose from the bank of moss where she 
had been sitting and stood leaning gracefully 
against the trunk of an evergreen tree which 
spread its broad arms and overshadowing fo- 
liage above the devout little company, and 
began talking in low, sweetly modulated 
tones, the thought came to me that her life 
must have always flowed in a current as even 
her gentle voice, and that she must be out of 
place in that particular meeting, where the 
participants had always a subdued rather than 
an exalted demeanor. 

Her soft, rose-tinted cheeks were like car- 
mine as she turned and began very gently and 
a little timidly to say: 

‘*] have not been a Christian very long and 
have had so little religious training that | 
have no fitting conversational phraseology at 
command—the Scriptural phraseology, my sis- 
ters, that comes so abundantly and easily to 
your lips in your remarks and in your prayers 

and | have to tell my little story just as | 
would tell any other story. 

**I tell it because I feel that many people 
talk about the Holy Spirit when they do not 
understand his work in the world, and because 
I believe that all Christians who will may re- 
ceive manifestations of the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit right now in these matter- 
of-fact days that are miraculous, only they do 
not regard them as such. They shut their 
hearts against his strivings, and so prevent 
his help and make it impossible for him to 
answer their prayers that they may receive 
the gift. Let me tell you what he has done 
for me: 

‘*] have a brother much older than I am, an 
invalid and a cripple from birth, who, on ac- 
count of his perverse temper, which, of course, 
was sharpened and embittered by his suffer- 
ings, has been all his life a trial to all who 
come in contact with him. Although it was 
almost an impossibility to live with this poor 
brother and not show resentment, and even 
quarrel with him, it is with deep regret and 
shame that 1 confess that from my earliest 
childhood { had been in a state of continual 
ferment and rebellion on account of his con- 
stant petty annoying. 

‘*After the public profession of my Master 





by following in his ordinances I supposed I 
should feel differently toward my unfortunate 
brother and his most provoking ways, and had 
no doubt that [ should get along with him 
much better. But to my great grief and dis- 
appointment I did not. I was just as contin- 
uously and grievously vexed at his fault-find- 
ing, his irritability and bitter speeches, as 
before. 

I brooded upon this, to me, strange fatality, 
that my otherwise pleasant and peaceful life 
should be so shaded by this poor boy, whom I 
fondly loved as a sister does a brother and 
whom I longed to comfort and help, and to 
make better, both in heart and in body, but 
who would not be helped by any one and whose 
only delight apparently was to be ina state of 
contention with one or all of the family.’ 
Then she related how in meetings which were 
appointed her heart was so tendered that she 
accepted Christ as her Saviour. From that 
time ‘‘I could see that Henry watched me 
closely, so as to nute any change that might 
have been wrought in me as affecting my at- 
titude toward him, and he tried every way in 
his power or that his ingenuity could devise 
to irritate me, thus hoping to make me give 
him a sharp answer so that he might have the 
opportunity of taunting me about my religion. 

‘* Although nearly every day, and often many 
times a day, | would be greatly exasperated 
and ready to make almost any bitter. sharp re- 
tort, some kind, gentle words would rise to 
my lips. 

‘*Poor Henry would look with disappoint- 
ment and surprise; but his surprise was not 
greater thanmine. ‘The words I would have 
spoken remained burning like coals in my 
heart, but I had grace given ne to turn my 
brother’s stinging words with a soft answer. 

‘*My mother was now in feeble health, and 
the task of reading to and amusing my broth- 
er devolved upon me. I tried to devise means 
and plans whereby | might escape this cross 
until I came to be nearly insane. I did not 
then realize that the religion of Jesus Christ, 
the abiding presence and aid of the Holy 
Spirit, would, in this my extremity, do still 
greater things for me, and this healing, 
cleansing power be visited upon the soul and 
body of my brother. 

“One morning, just at this juncture of af- 
fairs, poor Henry was even more exasperating 
than usual, and before I really knew it I was 
answering him back in the old dreadful way. 

‘**Ho, ho!’ he cried, ‘the yood effects of 
your religion have been just about as lasting 
as I expected. A worthy follower you are of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, who answered his 
enemies never a word!’ 

‘*His sarcastic laugh when angry, was ex- 
ceedingly irritating to me, and turning from 
him as he sat leaning over the arm of his roll- 
ing chair | ran from the room overwhelmed 
with shame and humiliation over the fact that 
the religion of my precious Saviour had been 
brought to reproach. Entering the parlor I 
beheld the family Bible which always lay upon 
the centre table, but in which, I am confident, 
I had never before read a word. Now my 
tear-suffused eyes fell upon the passage, ‘My 
Spirit will not always strive.’ I read no fur- 
ther. The truth flashed over me, giving me a 
positive shock, that the Holy Spirit had been 
striving with me and I had not recognized Him 
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nor made Him welcome as! should. He had 
been trying to lead me to be patient, gentle, 
and Christ-like, but I had so utterly neglected 
his gentle call that perhaps He had now left 
me! Inexpressibly grieved, 1 mechanically 
opened the Bible again and read: ‘The last 
state of that man shall be worse than the first.’ 

***Dear Lord, O Holy Spirit!’ I sobbed, 
‘come back, for Jesus’ sake. 1 will resist 
Thee no longer.’ 

‘**Returning to my brother’s sunny room, I 
said as coherently as I could that I was sorry 
for my display of temper and for my hasty 
words, that the Saviour was not to blame nor 
my religion; it was only that I had failed to 
realize the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in my heart. Now I had made Him 
welcome there and hoped I should not again 
be tempted to retort, but should pray rather 
that he might believe, accept, and receive the 
blessing. 

‘‘The taunting smile faded from his thin, 
pale face, and he said quite softly—the first 
apologetic or repentant words I ever heard 
him utter—‘I am sorry, too, I alone was to 
blame; I have alwavs been to blame. Some- 
times I have wanted to tell you so and to ask 
vour forgiveness, and that of our mother and 
of all the family, who have always been mak- 
ing sacrifices for me, but | have always re- 
sisted the impulse. Sometimes I feel so badly 
in my mind that I am ill for days. Oh, sister, 
can it be that the Holy Spirit is striving with 
me? I believe in Christ as the Saviour, and 
since you confessed Him before the world I 
have longed to do so, but I am so unworthy, 
and bad thoughts come and crowd out good 
impulses. What can I do”’ 

** *T believe that good impulses are always 
the suggestions of the Holy Spirit,’ I said. 
‘welcome Him, and you will be healed in soul, 
and let us hope you will be healed in body.’ 

‘‘And, dear friends, this wonderful thing 
happened: my brother was converted that very 
day; and shortly after our dear parents, who 
were what is called secret Christians and had 
never given us children any religious instruc- 
tion. were turned and openly acknowledged 
the Master. 

“*Since that time our Henry has been pleas- 
ant, gentle and sunshiny in disposition. He 
thinks of Christ’s love and of the good that 
even he may accomplish, instead of his own 
ills. And, strange as it may seem, his phys- 
ical health is’ better, and his maiady, which 
was largely a nervous affection, is disappear- 
ing. The physicians who have always consid- 
ered his case as incurable now give him great 
encouragement that he may yet be entirely 
well. People say the age of miracles is past, 
but is not this a miracle? The Holy Spirit 
abideth in our household now and gives us 
grace and strength for every hour. When 
I heard the announcement for this meeting 
given out I felt that I must come and publicly 
acknowledge my gratitude.” 

She went away that afternoon, and I did 
not seek to learn her name or residence; her 
story, however, made a deep impression on 
my mind, and I was confident that. I should in 
some way learn of her progress in the Chris- 
tian life. Many months later I was attending 
a large convention in a beautiful city where 
there is a large educational institution. 

Looking from the window of the house 


where I was delightfully entertained, | saw 
a Chinaman pushing a wheel-chair in which 
was riding an invalid with most interesting 
face and wonderful eyes, who was animatedly 
| chatting with a charming young woman who 
walked briskly by the side of the chair. 
‘It’s my young lady!” I exclaimed, and 
my hostess, noticing my excitement, said: 
“*It is Professor Blank’s son and daughter. 
Interesting, are they not? He never used to 
see any one outside the family. Intimate ac- 
quaintance even did not know of his existence. 
But he was converted. His morbidness dis- 
appeared under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. He became interested in teaching 
Chinamen, who went to his room for lessons, | will have a sure advantage of her. Even agit 
his sister assisting. 1 don’t know how many ‘is, if he could get up courage enough to seize 
have been converted through their influence. | her on the spot, he would be able to make 
It is a wonderful thing. It makes me feel | short work of her. 
that we do not make enough of our spiritual} ‘‘You dare not touch me and you know it!” Js 
lives.”’ what her position tells the dog. But she is in. 
eae eee | tensely on her guard, in spite of the air of per. 
Science and Industry. fect content. Her legs, concealed under her 
A WHALE of fifty tons exerts one hundred | fur, are ready for a spring. Her claws are un- 
and forty-five horse power in swimming twelve! sheathed. Her eyes never move for an ip- 
miles an hour. stant from the dog; as he bounds wildly from 
“ side to side, barking with comical fury, those 
A FENCE nearly two hundred feet long at glittering eyes of hers follow him with the 
Livingston, Mont., is made entirely of horns | keenest scrutiny. If he plucks up his cour- 
of the elk, more properly called Wapiti. These | age she is ready; she will sell her life dearly. 
animals, like the others of the deer family, | She is watching her chance and she does not 
shed their horns once a year and grow new miss it. The dog tries Fabian tactics and 
ones. The old horns are found in large num- withdraws a few feet, settling down upon his 
bers in the forests and are used for various | fore paws. / . 
commercial purposes. Just then the sound of a dog’s bark in the 
next street attracts his eyes and ears fora 
moment, and when he louks back, the kitten 
is gone! He looks down the street and starts 
wildly in that direction and reaches a high 
board fence just as a cat’s tail—a monstrous 
tail for such a little cat—is vanishing over 
the top of it. Heisbeaten. The cat shuwed 
not only more courage than he had, but a 
great deal more generalship.— Exchange. 


the facts above given. This should exempt 
the black wasp with silvery wings from fyp. 
ther execution at the hands of the human fap. 
ily. —Chicago Chronicle. 

THE GENERALSHIP OF A CAT.—The mastery 
of herself which a cat shows, when having 
heen caught in a position from which there jg 
no escape, she calmly sits down to face oyt 
the threats of a dog, is a marvelous thing, 
Many have seen a kitten on the street 
doorstep, attacked by a dog ten times her 
size, as apparently self-possessed as if she 
were in her mistress’ lap. If she turns tail 
and runs down the street, she is lost; the dog 
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NEMESIS OF THE TARANTULA.— That deadly 
pest of the Southwest, the tarantula, whose 
bite is certain death to both man and beast, 
has at last found its nemesis in the form of a 
small wasplike insect that is found quite nu- 
merously in some regions. 

The discovery ofa tarantula killer will be 
interesting news to all residents of the South- 
land. The wonderful phenomenon is no more 
than the black wasp with silvery wings, which 
is common in this locality. Henceforward he 
will be known as the tarantula killer and will 
be known as a blessing to mankind by all who 
are afraid of the tarantula. 

The female wasp keeps a close lookout for 
the tarantula, which keeps just as close look- 
out from fear of the wasp. The latter lights 
quickly on the tarantula, stings it once, which 
produces a drunken stupor, and then drags the 
lifeless victim to a grave previously prepared 
to receive him. It must be remembered that 
the tarantula is not yet dead, just dead drunk, 
but he coils himself into a kind of knot and 
when safely deposited by the wasp in a desired 
location the victim has a sorry appearing as- 
pect. 

Underneath the tarantula the wasp digs an- 
other hole, and in this she makes herself at 
hume until she has laid her quota of eggs, and 
in due time the young tarantula killers show 
themselves and then begin to feast on the 
prostrate body of the tarantula. The remains 
are sufficient to keep the young wasps in food 
until they are large enough to hustle for them- 
selves. This statement results from close 
study made of the matter by a farmer resid- 
ing near Guthrie, who became interested in 





THE PRAISE OF THE PUMPKIN.—In the me- 
mories of men and women who have lived 
their three-score and ten years the chronicle 
of the noble pumpkin has been cherished. 

In pioneer times peaches and pears were 
unheard of; apple trees had to be grown, and 
the principal fruit of that period was the 
faithful pumpkin. The time when pumpkins 
ripened was atime of general rejoicing. The 
crop of pumpkins was always to be relied 
on; every country loft contained a wagonload 
of pumpkins, and every village householder 
bought them by the dozen. They did not 
freeze in log houses. Pumpkins, as elderly 
women can testify and as the old cookbooks 
show, were as popular as the splendid apple 
is now. Stewed pumpkin was an everyday 
dish, fried pumpkin also; pumpkin butter, 
pumpkin jam and pumpkin preserves were al- 
ways made. Pumpkin bread was a notable 
pioneer delicacy and a New England cookbook 
gives a recipe for Poston brown bread into 
which a cupful of cold stewed pumpkin was to 
be stirred. Pumpkin pies were, perhaps, more 
toothsome then than now, and pumpkin pud- 
ding was also much relished. Dried pumpkin 
was universal. One elderly Indiana man re- 
calls that he could hardly find his way to bed 





watching the movements of the wasp and kept | in the fall, so thickly hung the strings of dry- 
a close watch afterwards learning therefrom ! ing pumpkin in the loft of his father’s house. 
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It was cut in strips and threaded, then hung’ maintain the old order this was deplorable; 
behind stoves, near the fireplaces or from the and eventually led to cleavage in several of the 


roof beams all over the house. 


Yearly Meetings, though by minorities. Not, 


Children had rare sport when pumpkins were | however, that these minorities represented the 


plenty. Jack-o'-lanterns were made and put 


in queer places to scare other children, can- |. 


dies being cheap and plenty, too. Sometimes | 
a row of jack-o’lanterns would suddenly gleam | 
out along the top of the log house or on " 
shed. 

To whitewash pumpkins on the vines in the | 
field was also considered the essence of exqui- 
site humor. Whitewashed pumpkins hid in a 
haycock were called ‘‘a mare’s nest.’”’—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


— — -— 


Some Notes on American Friends.* 


Ihave long had a desire to visit America, 
that | might see for myself something of 
Friends as they exist in that great country, 
the history of which as a set of individual 
States, largely self-governed, runs back only 
130 years, while when still in subjection to 
the British Crown, its chronicles date back 
150 years further. 

Practically throughout the whole of that 
time Friends, ‘‘commonly called Quakers,’’ 
have held themselves in evidence, founding, 
and controlling the destinies of one State for 
75 years, with considerable success, while 
largely contributing to the political and spir- 
itual life of some of the others, maintaining a 
position, in respect of numbers and influence, of 
no mean order. But in 1826 came a great sep- 
aration, when the Society of Friends in Amer- 
ica was split into two sections of almost equal 
numbers, called, respectively, Orthodox and 
Hicksite. Into the merits of the controversy, 
which caused this disastrous split, we have 
now no need to enter. Largely based on Uni- 
tarian principles, it was led by a powerful 
Friend named Elias Hicks, who thus gave his 
name to one of the two henceforth distinct 
bodies. 

If this had been the only division among 
Friends in America the later history and pres- 
ent position of the Society would be a more 
agreeable contemplation; but (in a zeal which 
was probably a recoil from the Hicksite posi- 
tion) the central tenet of Quakerism—the il- 
lumination by the Divine light of every soul of 
man—was largely overlooked, and the ortho- 
doxy that was current in the evangelical 
Churches around became the recognized stand- 
ard. A period of great creaturely activity 
supervened, when silence being relegated to a 
far corner of the temple of worship, human 
arrangements assumed an importance pre- 
viously unknown, and even the ordinances (so 
called) were not by some deemed out of place. 
To those who held by the old ways this condi- 
tion of things was very painful; but it had the 
apparent merit of success, inasmuch as hun- 
dreds, yea thousands, were drawn within the 
compass of the Church as professed fullowers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; though in many, if 
not most cases, it is doubtful if they ever un- 
derstood beforehand what the Society of 
Friends stands for, or what is its real testi- 
mony to the world. To Friends concerned to 


*This article seems to present a fair opportunity to 
see ourselves and others from the standpoint of an un- 
biased observer from Australia. Such a view need do us 
noharm. A few of the passages we are not prepared to 


Tepublish here ; others we might modify.— Eb. 


full strength of Conservative Quakerism; many 
remained to leaven the Progressive camps. 

Through all these later trials Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has remained outwardly a 
united body. It was not without its Progres- 
sive element manifesting sympathy with the 
aims of those of like spirit elsewhere; but 
patience was exercised, wiser counsels pre- 
vailed, and Philadelphia has remained one, yet 
at the cost of cutting itself aloof (officially) 
from all other Yearly Meetings, including even 
London, recognizing none, though refusing 
none. It is a unique position, the resultant of 
various forces, and marking, probably, the 
line of least resistance. One can well hope 
that the result might be the preservation of 
all that is best in the Quakerism of the past; 
though we have ever to remember that the 
hand of time cannot be held back, and ‘‘the 
old order changeth, giving place to new.” 
“It is not for man to dwell alone;” and it 
must be conceded that Philadelphia Quakerism 
has not inclined to adapt itself to the chang- 
ing order of modern times. One of the sad- 
dest features of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has been its regular record of loss, year by 
year a decreased membership, and [at inter- 
vals] meetings laid down. This was the chief 
exercise of the last Yearly Meeting at which 
it was my great privilege and pleasure to be 
present. It lay as a heavy burden upon the 
minds of all, and resulted in a special commit 
tee appointed to take the facts of the case 
into consideration and adopt such steps as it 
may be divinely guided into to cope with them. 
One earnestly hopes that a service may result 
which shall not alone vitalize its own member- 
ship, but shall be an object lesson to all Year- 
ly Meetings; and restore our beloved Society 
to the place God assigned to it in the Church 
and the world. Quakerism with a narrow out- 
look does not seem equal to this, possessed 
though one feels it to be, of deep reserves of 
spiritual power and influence; but the hope of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is in the abund- 
ance of earnest young life it possesses, in its 
association with those deep reserves of spirit- 
ual power. The strength of this young 
life is its zeal for spiritual freedom, its ear- 
nestness in all good works; its fervent belief 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit; its firm 
acceptance of the headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his Church. But the younger needs 
the older as a power house from which to draw 
experience and strength. .. . 

But it is not only within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting that the abstention of 
some Friends, concerned for the upholding of 
the ancient testimony, as they conceive it, is 
felt as a great loss. All the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends in America are looking to Philadel- 
phia to lead them into the possession of all 
that is best and best worth saving in the old 
faith. They feel they need Philadelphia; and 
may it not be that Philadelphia equally needs 
them? Let us picture the case of these Year- 
ly Meetings, particularly the more western, 
which, not content with the old name of 
Friends, have branched out as ‘‘the Friends’ 
Church,” and have otherwise so far departed 
from the traditions of the Society as to choose 


themselves ‘‘hireling ” pastors, after the man- 
ner of other Churches. On this, other ‘‘abuses” 
have followed; pre-arranged services, instru- 
mental music, and (what is even more foreign 
to our testimony) baptisms, and communion 
services. ‘To the eye of an old Friend this is 
practically to abandon all for which the So- 
ciety has stood for the past 250 years; but 
let us, as in duty bound, examine the position 
of these Western Friends, and particularly 
that of those who (while they have sympa- 
thized with and appreciated the living force 
there has been behind this movement, and 
have seen fit to adhere to it) have yet not 
bowed the knee to formalism, or sacrificed 
what they have held to be the essential prin- 
ciples of our Society. Look at the condition 
of the West, a rapidly growing population 
drawn from all corners of the earth, engaged 
in reducing its waste places to subjection; 
they have been missioned by men called Friends 
who have felt a call to labor among them for 
a period, and have rushed into the Church not 
by ones and twos but by hundreds. Presently 
they have been left to their own resources, 
ignorant of almost everything except the rudi- 
ments of Christianity, untaught in Friends’ 
doctrine, untrained in Friends’ discipline, and 
yet with a love for the name of Friend which 
in some cases is almost pathetic. Their man- 
ner of life gives them no leisure for the de- 
tailed work of building up a Church, and yet 
something must be done, so they choose one 
of their own number, for want of a better, 
who has shown some special gifts as they con- 
sider it, for this ministry. It is his duty to 
watch over the flock, not necessarily to preach, 
but to live among them, to uphold the cause 
of Christ in their midst. Holding himself 
ready for the performance of any duty de- 
volving upon the body, which, from the nature 
of the circumstances, the body could not other- 
wise fulfil, he nevertheless in no way releases 
any other member from any rightful obliga- 
tion possible of fulfilment. Where possible, a 
small salary has been given; in other cases a 
small plot of land to be cultivated, free of 
rental; in few cases sufficient return to ren- 
der a man clear of the labor of his own hands; 
in some no direct payment whatever. And if 
we look to results as shown by the in-gather- 
ing of units to the Church, it would appear as 
though up to a certain point the plan has been 
eminently successful. Good Quakers, as Qua- 
kers understand themselves, could hardly be 
expected to be made after this fashion: and 
yet (overlooking mistakes, extravagances, and 
the un-Quakerlike conduct of some of those 
men who have gone forth into those waste 
places ‘‘preaching the word’’) there has been 
a decided leaven of Quakerism operating 
throughout. While the more pronounced 
‘*heresies,’’ such as baptisms and communions, 
may be put down not as the work of meetings 
but of individuals, and that chiefly within the 
limits of one Yearly Meeting. It is doubtful 
whether until the West has been settled down 
and people have acquired some time for lei- 
sure, the system of ‘‘pastorates” [will] be dis- 
pensed with. . . . Their mistakes have been 
made from lack of knowledge rather than from 
design. Show them what true Quakerism is 
and they will follow after it;* for nowhere 


. * Then the showing of it is at present defective, if the 
will to follow after it stands ready. But to us the most 
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are ministering Friends of the old order more | Stephen Grellet and William Allen’s Bible Les- | Christian virtues. Send me immediately what 


gladly received than among these people. 
Their efforts also in the cause of education— 
the education of their own young people from 
the religious, as well as, and apparently in 
advance of, the secular side, affurd food for 
thought to Friends whose circumstances have 
been more favorable. No sacrifice has been 
spared toward the end of providing schools 
and colleges. Hard-working farmers have 
handed over their farms as mortgages to the 
denomination’s colleges, paying annually the 
current rate of interest thereon; in every pos- 
sible way they have shown themselves pre- 
pared to bear the burden of their children’s 
education. Such a state of things is now ac- 
tually in progress in Kansas in connection 
with Wichita College. How one wishes one 
could bring together Philadelphia and Kansas 
as the two extremes of the system, the ideal 
and the potential (though perhaps only yet in 
embryo). Here on the one hand is wealth, 
education, refinement, and a depth of spirit- 
uality shut down and confined,* and eating its 
own heart out, as is sometimes said; there on 
the other hand is poverty, ignorance, lack of 
refinement (using the words relatively) but 
withal a deep, earnest spiritual longing. Oh! 
to close the circuit that they may become one 
even as their One Master has desired they 
should be. If the lapses, or I would rather 
say the inconsistencies, which Friends of the 
old order deplore among Western adherents, 
are to disappear, it can only be by the spread 
of knowledge of better things. Herein lie 
opportunities of service which may enfold re- 
sults commensurate with those effected by the 
great apostles of our early history. The world 
has not had enough of Quakers; it is asking, 
always asking, for more, though not knowing 
that it asks; and when baptized men of our 
communion go forth to ‘‘do the first works” 
the Spirit of God will fall upon their hearers 
as it fell at the beginning, and our Quakerism 
will arise and shake itself from its sackcloth 
and from the dust which has been accumu- 
lating about it for two centuries past. ‘‘If 
ye know these things happy are ye if ye do 
them.’’ 

In conclusion, let me say I have only had 
twenty-eight days at my disposal to ‘‘do 
America,’’ and to see Friends. it is all too 
little, even though every moment were de- 
voted to the main object in view. At best 
only a ‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ is possible; and in 
attempting to describe what has been seen, 
and making deductions therefrom, I must 
warn my friends to accept them only as the 
opinions of an individual laboring under great 
disadvantages. Where, with much fuller 
knowledge before them, people are led, ac- 
cording to the bent of their minds, to take 
divergent views, it behooves a stranger from 
the outside to speak with bated breath. Nev- 
ertheless I have earnestly desired throughout 
to see without prejudice and to write ‘‘in the 
fear of the Lord.’’— William Cooper, in the 
Australian Friend. 

Sin is too dull to see beyond himself. 
— Tennyson. 





widespread lack, eastward and westward, seems to be in 
the will to follow true Quakerism.—Ep. 

*The spiritual enlargement of some lives in their 
strenuous out-of-sight exercises and promotion of good 
can not widely be known or come abroad.—Eb. 





sons for Russian Schools. 


In the year 1818-19, two distinguished 
members of the Society of Friends—our coun- 
tryman, Stephen Grellet, and William Allen of 
London—were on a religious visit to the north 
of Europe, and spent some time in the Rus- 
sian Empire, and were received with remark- 
able kindness and cordiality by the Emperor 
and by members of his family and court. 

During their various engagements, they 
visited a school which had just been estab- 
lished on what is known as the Lancasterian 
plan,—more immediately for the benefit of 
the military department, but with a view to 
extend the system throughout the country. 
In the school were Russians, Calmucks, Tar- 
tars, Cossacks, etc., from various parts, fitting 
themselves to become teachers in the several 
regiments. Upon examining their reading- 
books, they were grieved to find lessons of a 
very corrupting tendency. With exemplary 
fidelity to duty, they repaired to the deposi- 
tory from which the books were distributed, 
and found among them such as inculcated im- 
pious and deistical sentinients. 

They had obtained sufficient knowledge of 
the views of those in authority to satisfy them 
that a reformation in this respect would re- 
ceive support; and the opportunity seemed 
favorable to introduce suitable lessons into the 
schools, and through them to inculcate the 
principles of vital religion, and so to promote 
piety, virtue, morality and justice over all the 
vast empire, silently rebuking vices and im- 
moralities, and carrying the knowledge of 
salvation by Jesus Christ to many thousands 
then wholly ignorant of it. Much prudence 
was needful to avoid awakening the hostility 
of the ecclesiastics; and to this end it was de- 
termined to confine the selection of lessons to 
the simple language of Scripture. 

With the aid of three or four kind friends, 
and by devoting part of some of their nights 
to the work, they soon had the lessons in read- 
iness for the printer. A gentleman in Leeds 
(England) came into possession of the two 
French Bibles out of which the lessons were 
culled and pasted into a book, arranged under 
proper heads. On the leaf opposite the title- 
page of one of them is a memorandum, made 
by the original owner of the Bibles, as fol- 
lows:— 

**One of the Bibles out of which selected 
lessons were cut and first pasted on blank 
paper, by Stephen Grellet and William Allen, 
when in Petersburg, in the winter of 1818-19, 
—wherefrom lessons were printed for the use 
of Russian Schools, and since adopted by the 
British and Foreign School Society in London. 
—SAM’L STANSFIELD.”’ 

We have it on the best authority that this 
work, though so humble in character, was, in 
effect, truly great and blessed. At one of the 
interviews which Stephen Grellet and William 
Allen had with the Emperor, they adverted to 
the book they had prepared, and to the mo- 
tives which prompted the undertaking. The 
Emperor said, ‘‘You have done the very thing 
that I was anxious should be done. I have 
for a long time contemplated how that mighty 
engine, general public education, might be 
used for the promotion of the kingdom of 
Christ by bringing people to the knowledge of 
the dear Redeemer and to the practice of 


you have prepared.” 

This volume of Scripture Lessons, we are 
informed, was (at least for several years) jp 
extensive use in the schools of the Russiap 
Empire,—in Greece, Italy, France, Germany 
and Spain, as well as in England. Severa] 
large editions have been printed in this coup. 
try, for use in the public schools. 

The ‘‘American Sunday School Union” wag 
urged to publish an edition to supply a large 
number of industrial Home Schools in New 
York and elsewhere, and also for the schools 
established in various parts of the country for 
freedmen. The expense of the plates was 
kindly borne by the liberality of members of 
the Society of Friends; and the selection is 
just as it was made by the original compilers, 
except the omission of a few duplications,— 
Preface. 





Bishop Whipple's Horse Bashaw. 


Every boy will want to know about a horse 
that did noble missionary work in Minnesota, 
Bishop Whippie, the Episcopal Bishop of Min- 
nesota, owned him, and we will let him tell us 
in his own words about one of his narrow es- 
capes from a blizzard, in 1861, and how wise 
his horse was. He had to drive across the 
prairie thirty miles to the Agency, and for 
twenty-three miles there was not a house along 
the way. A great storm came on and a star- 
less night settled down, and though he could 
usually find a trail almost equal to an Indian, 
he felt that he was lost. We now give his 
own account of it, as it appears in his late 
book, ‘‘The Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate:” 

‘‘T kept my horces headed in the direction 
which I thought to be that of the Agency. I 
said my prayers, threw the reins over the 
dash-board, jet the horses wa!tk as they would, 
and curling myself up under the buffaloes, 
hoped that I might weather the night. 

‘‘Suddenly Bashaw stopped. 1 was confi- 
dent that the wise fellow had struck a land- 
mark, for he knew as well as I did that we 
were lost. I jumped from the sleigh and 
could just distinguish in the darkness some- 
thing under the snow that looked like a huge 
snake. It proved to be an Indian trail. The 
Indians always walk single-file to avoid an 
ambush, and in the loam of the prairie these 
trails are several inches deep. Bashaw fol- 
lowed it, and when his mate was inclined to 
turn out he put his teeth into his neck and 
forced him into the path. 

‘“‘Mr. Hinman, in charge of the Agency, 
was so sure that I had started that he kept a 
light in the window, and when Bashaw saw it, 
he leaped like a hound from its kennel. When 
we reached the mission and Bashaw, comfort- 
ably stalled, turned his great eyes upon me, 
his whinney said as plainly as words, ‘We are 
all right, now, master.’ 

‘*Bashaw was own cousin to the celebrated 
Pachin. He was a kindly fellow and had every 
sign of noble birth—a slim, delicate head, 
prominent eyes, small, active ears, large nos- 
trils, full chest, thin gambrels, heavy cords, 
neat fetlocks, and was black as coal. He was 
my friend and companion for over fifty thou- 
sand miles, always full of spirit and as gentle 
asa girl. The only time I ever touched him 
with a whip was on the brink of a precipice, 
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where the path was a sheet of glare ice, and 


as the wagon began to slide, I saved us bo h| 


by a lash, but the blow hurt me more than it 
did Bashaw. He saved my life when lost on 
the prairie many times. 

‘In summer heat and winter storm he kept 
every appointment, often by heroic effort. 
Patient, hopeful, cheerful, he was a favorite 
of all the stage drivers, and upon coming to 
an inn, cold and wet, 1 was always sure to 
hear a kind-hearted voice cry, ‘Bishop, go 
into the inn; | know just what the old fellow 
needs.” 

“A few months before he died, at thirty 
years of age, I sent him to a friend in the 
country to be pastured. One day some colts 
in the same meadow were racing, and Bashaw, 
who had been noted for his speed, with all his 
old fire joined in the race, beat the colts, and 
dropped dead. I wept when the news came to 
me.” —The Presbyterian. 

PLEDGE PERIL. 
(Is. viii: 12, 18; xxviii: 20 ; xx: 1.) 
AN ACROSTIC. 
Turn to the Lord, ye wanderers in sin ! 
Him shall ye find no elsewhere than within 
Except by faint report. 
Look not for outward aid for strength to stem 
Availingly satanic stratagem. 
Still Satan will resort 
To fairest means by which to overturn 
Christ's order in the things which Christ concern 
teject such refuge short, 
Unless content in God’s advancing day, 
Salvation’s course still recklessly to stay, 
And in Truth’s outer court 
Dwell with the seers who upon sins forgiven, 
Erect by contrast a mere human heaven. 


> — 


City Houses in Summer. 


A bright, motherly woman in one of our 
Eastern cities who was about to close her fine 
home for the summer, bethougit her of sev- 
eral independent young women, all of them 
college graduates and self-supporting, who 
must spend the summer in stuffy offices and 
still more stuffy lodgings. To these she went 
with a simple business proposition. For the 
rental of their uncomfortable little rooms she 
would turn over to them her handsome home. 
She explained that she would rather keep the 
house open in this way than to close it. She 
felt that her house and its furnishings would 
suffer less from the careful use they would 
receive than from the usual two months of 
disuse and lack of sunshine and fresh air. 

The young women jumped at the offer. 
They pooled interests, got their breakfasts 
and suppers, and divided the housework. Oh, 
the luxury of those wide, cool halls, the beau- 
tifully-appointed bath-rooms, the book-filled 
library, the big drawing-rooms, the pleasant 
chambers, the dainty linen and table appoint- 
ments! Some of the young women had been 
accustomed to just such homes in the past. 
When the mistress returned in the fall she 
found her house awaiting her in perfect order, 
just as she had stepped out of it. She had 
done a kindly, thoughtful deed in a way which 
could be accepted gratefully and without a 
sense of patronage. 

In another city the owner of a handsome 
home who spends his summer in the White 
Mountains, but wanted his servants employed 
and his horses exercised, offered the house to 
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an aunt, courteously extending to her the 
privilege of entertaining. She invited a sis- 
ter, a nurse, to spend. the summer with her. 
For the past two summers a Brooklyn family, 
instead of closing and burglar-proofing their 
house, have given the use of it in summer to 
a middle-aged couple who board. —Good House- 
keeping. 
Items Concerning the Society. 

On last Seventh-day our friend Joseph 8. Elkin- 
ton proceeded to the attendance of the funeral of 
‘an elder worthy of double honor,” the aged Jesse 
Tucker, at North Dartmouth, Mass., the father-in- 
law of Job S. Gidley, whose voice, in company 
with J. 8. Elkinton, first welcomed the Doukhobors 
on their approach to the shores of America. By 
the grace of God our friend Jesse Tucker, a noble 
monument of it, was what he was. Through trying 
seasons he stood staunch for the Truth as com- 
mitted to the Society of Friends to hold, of clear 
mind and strong though unassuming talent, of that 
gentleness in which Divine love makes its servants 
great, and of a wisdom from above which is “ first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and gvod fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy.” And the fruit 
of righteousness was sown in peace of him that 
made peace, and was a godly savor of it throughout 
a neighborhood which will long miss such an ex- 
emplar of the typical Quaker character. His 
Yearly Meeting, held at Westerly, R.I., which has 
been so sorely stripped of late, will feel the loss 
of his righteous wisdom in its chief councils, even 
if others are found soon coming up into like growth 
in the same grace. 

Anna Warner Marsh, widow of Thomas William 
Marsh of England, and daughter of Yardley and 
Hannah A. Warner, formerly of Germantown, Pa., 
is paying a visit to her relatives in this country, 
including some meetings in their neighborhood, 
she being in the station of minister. 


It seems a hopeful sign of something good 
awaiting the future of our religious Society, that 
companies of our younger members for mutual 
help in acquiring an acquaintance with the primi- 
tive history and doctrines of the Society are vol- 
untarily forming in several neighborhoods of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Seasoned with true spir- 
itual exercise on their part, this movement will 
in many reach deeper than the intellect. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, usually the most 
numerously attended and not the least interesting, 
also the last in the series of these Quarterly 
occasions, is stated to be held on Fifth-day, Twelfth 
Month 11th at 10 A. M., at Moorestown. Train 
leaves Market Street Ferry at 8.20 A. M. Trolley 
service every half hour, leaving Camden 8.33 and 
9.03 A.M. Time required to make trip by trolley, 
55 minutes. 

Margaret and Rachel Irwin of Manchester, Eng- 
land, the latter frequently heard in the ministry, 
daughters of Robert Irwin, who recently deceased, 
having for nearly two months been visiting their 
friends in and about Philadelphia, propose soon re- 
turning to their native country. 


Notes from Others, 


A work of unostentatious liberality has been 
prosecuted among the Armenians by Professor 
Rendel Harris, the well known Orientalist, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Some few years 
ago he, with his wife, made a tour through Asiatic 
Turkey, paying particular attention to Van, Sasun, 
Harput and Diarkebir. The impressions he re- 
ceived saw the light in his book, “Letters from 
Turkey.” Writing a book was not enough for 
this devoted man, and making public the needs of 


these persecuted people, he undertook the duties 
of almoner. For six years this work has been 
going on, and Professor and Mrs. Harris have is- 
sued their sixth annual report. They have dis- 
tributed nearly $9,000 during the past year. We 
notice that no expenses have been charged against 
the fund. These have been cheerfully borne by 
the almoners. Great good has doubtless been done 
by this charity. We are pleased to call attention 
to it, as its quietness and genuine helpfulness has 
refreshed our hearts.— Episcopal Recorder. 

A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN Russta.—Since 1880, 
Constantine Pobiedonostseff has been Procurator 
General of the Holy Synod in Russia. He has just 
resigned his office. The Holy Synod is one of the 
four great executive boards or councils of the 
Russian government, and has entire control of ec- 
clesiastical affairs. Probably this man has the 
strongest intellect of the statesmen and ecclesi- 
astics of Russia in his time. He was originally a 
teacher. He believes the tendencies of modern 
times are in the wrong direction, contributing 
toward the overthrow of all proper relations of 
subjects to government, and to confuse all orders 
in society. 

Pobiedonostseff is now seventy-five years of 
age. He was the son of a university professor ip 
Moscow, educated in a government institute of 
law, and became a teacher there. He resigns on 
the ground of advanced age. It is considered that 
by this act the greatest enemy of anything ap- 
proaching representative government passes from 
the scene, and that more liberal views may be 
expected to prevail. The latter is not very proba- 
ble, for the more that a despot in Church or State 
concedes, the more insatiable for concessions his 
subjects become.— Ibid. 


A new feature of the Philadelphia Tent Work 
undertaken this year was that for the seventy 
thousand Italians in Philadelphia who are un- 
reached by any gospel agencies. Thousands of 
these people attended the tent meetings, where 
gospel pictures were thrown by the stereopticon 
upon a large screen. 

John Elliott got the title of “Apostle of the In- 
dians ” because of his self-sacrificing labors among 
the tribes of red men in the forests of Massachu- 
setts. He mastered their language, reduced it to 
writing, and then translated the whole of the 
Bible into it. Three thousand copies of it were 
printed, and many of the Indians read its words in 
their own tongue. Those tribes have melted away, 
and now none of them exist. For more than half 
a century but one man has been able to read 
John Eliiott’s Bible. The book itself is-now a 
great curiosity. It has become very rare. Only 
a few copies of it are known to exist. Any one of 
these will command a high price—five hundred 
dollars or more. The book is useless now, except 
as a memorial of the work that was done, and of 
the man who was mainly instrumental in doing it. 
We must not conclude, however, that because the 
book has become a dead language, that it was a 
vain expenditure of time and strength and money 
to produce it. No one can tell the number of the 
poor red men that were led to the Saviour of sin- 
ners through its instrumentality. The day alone 
will reveal what was accomplished by that volume. 
The word which it contained has returned unto 
God, but it has accomplished that for which He 
sent it.—-Christian Instructor. 


The enormous force of public opinion is a danger 
to the people themselves, as well as to their leaders. 
It fills them with an undue confidence in their 
wisdom, their virtue and their freedom. It may 
be thought that a nation which uses freedom well 
can hardly have too much freedom; yet even such 
a nation may be too much inclined to mistake 
prosperity for greatness. Such a nation seeing 
nothing but its own triumphs and hearing nothing 
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but its own praises, seems to need a succession of 
men like the prophets of Israel, to rouse the people 
out of their self-complacency, to refresh their moral 
ideals, to remind them that life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment.— James Bryce. 


“Tf one looks for any reward or returns for 
labors spiritual he should keep in mind the law, 
that those alone attain good who do it; that in 
things of the spirit it is possible to hoard one’s 
self poor and give one’s self rich, as the old 
proverb has it.”—Leader. 


One of the strongest evidences that the writers 
of the Bible were guided by a wisdom altogether 
superhuman is to be found in the fact that none of 
them attempted to reduce theology to a science, 
not one of them tried to systematize spiritual truth, 
says the New York Witness. 


With all Christians opposed to it, and all re- 
formed Chinese pledged against it, the abolition 
of footbinding is said to have become a plank in 
the reform party of China. Recently the Empress 
Dowager issued a decree against it—another straw 
to show which way the wind is blowing. The wife 
of Archibald Little says it looks as if her prophecy 
that by 1905 it would be rare to see any child 
along the seacoast of China having to undergo the 
agony of footbinding were in a fair way of being 
accomplished. 


Heed and remember, O aspiring youth, 
“Success in error means defeat in truth.” 
Better, by far, to linger at the base, 

If to achieve the height mears soul-disgrace! 

—Susie M. Best, in Success. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STaTES—The attempt to settle the differences 
between the mine operators and their employees, outside 
of the anthracite Commission, has failed. The individual 
operators presented a protest against any adjustment 
being made at this time, insisting that the principles in- 
volved were so serious and affected so many interests that 
it was necessary now to have the Commission hear all the 
facts and pass its judgment upon the whole controversy. 
The presidents of the coal carrying roads, upon considering 
this protest, concurred in refusing to proceed with private 
negotiations. Hearings before the Commission, it is an- 
nounced, will be resumed at Scranton, Pa., on the 3d inst. 

The President has sent a letter to a prominent citizen 
of Charleston, S. C., in which he deals with his attitude 
on the negro question. The President maintains that his 
endeavor has been to name for office only men of high char- 
acter and good capacity, whether black or white, and that 
he never said he would not appoint reputable negroes 
when objection was mad¢ to them on the ground of color 
alone. -In his letter he says: “It seems to me that it is 
a good thing from every standpoint to let the colored man 
know that if he shows in marked degree the qualities of 
good citizenship —the qualities which in a white man we 
feel are entitled to reward—that he will not be cut off 
from all hope of similar reward.” 

The second session of the Fifty-seventh Congress began 
at Washington on the lst inst. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
states that the aggregate banking power of the world is 
estimated to be 5,409,000,000 pounds, of which the United 
States has the wonderful power represented by 2,487,- 
000,000 pounds, or nearly one-half. It is also stated that 
“in the latter half of each year the problem is presented 
to the banks to furnish currency needed to handle from 
2500 to 3000 millions of bushels of grain, 8 to 10 million 
bales of cotton, and a corresponding quantity of other 
farm products. The total value of these products for the 
year 1902 will not be far from 5000 millions of dollars.” 

Secretary cf Agriculture Wilson has issued a sweeping 
order, directed to the managers and agents of railroads 
and transportation companies of the United States, stock- 
men and others, notifying them of the establishment of a 
quarantine of cattle, sheep and other ruminants and swine 
in the New England States, and prohibiting the expor‘a- 
tion of such animals from the port of Boston until further 
orders. Recent investigations by the Department of Ag- 
riculture disclosed the fact that what is known as foot 
and mouth disease exists to an alarming extent in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Vermont, and 





Secretary Wilson has said that this is the most serious 
matter the Department has had to handle for some time; 
but that all the resources of the Department would be 
employed in stamping out the disease. 
if it should spread west of the Hudson River it would be 
nothing short of a national calamity. 

A visit to this country has been made by Alfred Mosely, 
of England, accompanied by representatives of twenty- 
three of Great Britain’s trade unions, for the purpose of 
studying the manufacturing and mechanical processes and 
the relations of capital and labor. 

Among the reasons for the prosperity of the United 
£ tates appear to be the following: Here machinery is used to 
the fullest extent; old machinery and methodsare discarded 
regardless of cost; everything is thoroughly systematized; 
operations are carried on with the greatest economy be- 
cause of their magnitude and specialization; and there is 
an intelligent class of labor, and in the main cordial rela- 
tions between labor and capital. 

It is said that thirteen hundred fires were caused in 
New York City last year by parlor matches. 
covery of this fact has led the city authorities to prohibit 
the storage or sale of parlor matches after First Month, 
Sulphur matches and safety matches must take 
the place of the more convenient but more dangerous 
It is said that Sweden and France have 
also prohibited the use of matches similar to the parlor 


The Muirhead system of wireless telegraphy has beep 
experimented with on the steamer Vedamore, lately ar. 
rived in Baltimore from England, and the operator, W, J. 
Blenheim, stated that he had received messages at a dig. 
tance of 1000 miles at sea. 

The Morse alphabet is used in transmitting mes 
and the characters are recorded on a paper ribbon. 

The British warship Sparrow shelled five South Seg 
Island villages lately to punish natives for killing a woman 
who had professed Christianity. 

The Soufriere volcano on the island of St. Vincent wag 
again in eruption on the 26th ult. 
great discharge of ashes a volume of hot water, 200 feet 
wide was ejected, doing great damage. 

The voleano of Mont Pelee on Martinique is reported 
to have been in a state of violent eruption on the 26th 


He declared that 


In addition to a 


It is stated that on one of the islands of Hudson Bay 
has been discovered the remnant of a lost tribe of Esqui- 
Sixteen persons make up the community. They 
know nothing of metals, and it is supposed they never 
saw a white man until recently. They build their huts 
from the bones of whales. 








parlor match. 


Received from James Hobson, agent, Ireland, 10s for 
Susan Williams, Vol. 76. 











A telegram of the 26th from Reading, Pa., says: Last 
night a roaring noise was heard in the northwestern sec- 
It proceeded from thousands of wild 
geese on their way down the valley, following the Schuyl- 
Many of the birds were shot by residents of 
Riverside, and the geese changed their course and flew 
back toward the city where many were easily captured. 

A flow of natural gas has been opened by boring a well 
near Scottsdale, Westmoreland Co., Penna. 

The Seed Division of the Department of Agriculture 
has made a change in the work of putting up seeds for 
Heretofore this has been done 
Now it is to be done entirely 
Sixteen machines have been set up ina 
building rented by the Department near the main build- 
ing, and with a force of 100 women it is calculated 30,- 
000 packages can be filled in a day. 
ted to put up over 40,000,000 packages in the course of 


vited, had been appointed to be held in Friends’ Meeting 
House, Ninth and Tatnall streets, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on First-day afternoon the 14th inst., at 3.30 o'clock. 


tion of the city. 


A MESTING FOR WoRSHIP is appointed to be held in 
Millville, N. J., on First-day the 7th inst., at 10.30 a. m, 
Train from Market street ferry at 9 a. m. 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


mailing to the country. 
by a large force of clerks. 
by machinery 


and 4.32 P. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wm. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N, Sixteenth St, Phila, 


Open on weekdays from 11.30 A. M to 2P. M., and from 

Also on evening in which Friends’ In- 

stitute Lyceum Meetings are held from 7 P. M. to 7.45 P. M. 
New additions are as follows: 

CLARKE, W. N.—What Shall We Think of Christianity? 

GLADDEN, Washington.—Social Salvation. 

Grirris, W. E.— Maker of the New Orient—Samuel Rob- 


The plant is expec- 


The colored population of Philadelphia is now stated 
to be 70,000 and in the past 20 years this city has gone 
from the tenth to the second place in regard to negro 
population among the cities of the Union. 
only exceeding it. 

There were 454 deaths in this city last week, reported 
This is 6 more than the pre- 
vious week and 44 more than the corresponding week of 
Of the foregoing 216 were males and 238 fe- 
males: 59 died of consumption of the lungs; 71 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 7 
of diphtheria; 17 of cancer; 19 of apoplexy, and 12 of 
typhoid fever and 1 of small pox. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch of the 28th ult. from London, 
says: The Board of Agriculture has closed the ports of 
the United Kingdom against the importation of animals 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Twelfth Mo. 5. 

Cargoes arriving in the meanwhile will be the subject 
of special investigation. 

The exclusion of American cattle has caused a feeling 
almost amounting to consternation in the shipping and 
Fears are expressed that the interdiction 
may be extended to imports from other United States 
ports, which would result in a general rise in the price 
of meat, as only a few steamers have large refrigeration 
space for dead meat. 

The growth of American trade with China and the in- 
creasing popularity of American goods in that country 
are shown by two official statements which have just 
reached the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 

Cotton goods and flour are the items of importations from 
the United States which show the greatest gain. 

The American manufacturer enjoys advantages in the 
way of geographical position, transport rates and im- 
proved machinery. 

A despatch from London of the 26th, says: The con- 
tinued decline in the price of silver causes much comment 
According to the best informed 
houses, it is regarded as being directly due to China's 
flooding the market with silver in payment of the indem- 
nity to the Powers. 

In Manila, on the 28th, silver was sold at 270, making 
a dollar in silver worth about 37 cents in gold. The de- 
cline in silver has seriously affected business transactions 


New Orleans 


to the Board of Health. 


3 P.M. to 6 P. M. 


HarTSHORNE, A. C.—Japan and Her People. 
Hiceinson, T. W.—Henry W. Longfellow. 

JAMES, William.— Varieties of Religious Experience. 
McMaster, J. B.—Daniel Webster. 

NorMAN, Henry.—All the Russias. 

Stone, Witmer & Cram, W. E.— American Animals. 
WHEELER, B. I.—Alexander the Great. 


The order takes effect 


FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ALMANAC AND 
FRIENDS’ CARD CALENDAR FOR 1908 are now for sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 
manacs four cents each, by mail five cents; thirty cents 
per dozen, by mail thirty-eight cents. 
paper cover five cents each, by mail six cents; forty cents 
per dozen, by mail forty-nine cents. 
by mail ten cents. 


The same with 


Calendars five cents, 


Diep, at the home of his son-in-law, Isaac F. McCollum, 
in Jewell county, Kansas, Tenth Mo. 15th, 1902, NATHAN 
HILL, aged seventy-seven years six months and one day. 
He was a lifelong member of the Society of Friends and 
a firm believer in the doctrines as held by early Friends 
and filled the station of Elder for several years before 
his death. This dear friend was of a weakly constitution 
and a great sufferer, at times, for a number of years; 
which he bore with patience. 
a tender father and greatly beloved by all who knew him. 
He seemed to be ready and anxious to go where suffering 
and affliction would be no more, and we have the com- 
forting hope that through redeeming love and mercy he 
has been permitted to enter one of those mansions pre- 
pared for the redeemed of all generations. 


in financial circles. 
He was a loving husband, 





